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a narrow-necked bottle; and it invariably utters it when about 

to swallow a piece of offal.” Decidedly not! The bird happens 

to have no ery at all, and (like most other Storks) wants the 

sterno-tracheal tendinous muscles, and is therefore voiceless. 

The only noise it can produce is by clattering its mandibles to- 

gether, as may be likewise observed in the case of Ciconia alba. 
Calcutta, March 25th, 1861. 


XXVIT.— Ornithological Notes from Mauritius. By EbwarD 
Newton, M.A., C.M.Z.S.—No. II. A Ten Days’ Sojourn at 
Savanne. 


I Lert Port Louis on the 26th September, 1860, for St. Martin, 
an abandoned sugar-estate situated on the coast of Savanne, the 
southernmost distriet of Mauritius, where I was in hopes of find- 
ing a very different lot of birds from those which frequent the 
neighbourhood of the metropolis. Being the first holiday of any 
length I had taken since my arrival in the island, I determined to 
devote it to getting a better knowledge of its ornithology ; and, 
as may be supposed, I greatly enjoyed not merely the complete 
relaxation from all work thus afforded me, but also the being able 
to turn my attention more fully to my favourite pursuit. The only 
drawback was the short time that I could be away. Two of my 
friends had preceded me, and I found their tent pitched within 
twenty yards of high-water mark, under the shade of a line of 
Filao-trees— Madagascar Fir (Casuarina equisetifolia). The 
ground all along the sea-shore was covered with short grass— 
almost down-like, and unencumbered by the large blocks of basalt 
which are found nearly everywhere else over the island. Alto- 
gether it was as pleasant a spot for a camp as ever was seen. Un- 
fortunately there was not, anywhere near, above three or four feet 
of water inside the reef (which lies about a mile and a half out) ; 
and the bottom was covered with long slug-like monsters which 
have very sharp feelers, and scratch uncommonly if you tread 
upon them; so there was not much bathing to be had, beyond 
sitting for half an hour or so in a place free from these brutes. 
In many parts of the tropics it would be impossible to encamp 
by the sea-shore on account of the sand-flies and mosquitoes, 
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but here there are none of the former and very few of the latter. 
My notes on the birds I met with are as follows :— 


TINNUNCULUS punctatus. (Hartl. Orn. Beitr. p. 18.) Man- 
geur-des-poules. l 

A few, but not so many as I have found elsewhere, From the 
appearance of a male that was shot, I should think they must 
breed at this time of the year. 


COLLOCALIA FRANCICA. (Hartl. Z. c. p.27.) 
Not so numerous as in the neighbourhood of Port Louis. 


PHEDINA BORBONICA. (Hartl. l c. p. 27.) 

This very local species is tolerably common. They seem fond 
of feeding over the sand at low water and sitting on it, after the 
manner of Sand Martins in England, uttering at the same time 
a most peculiar whistle for a Martin. When flying they have a 
note which very much resembles that of a Bee-eater, as far as 
my recollection goes of that bird’s cry when passing through 
Egypt in 1859. These birds are also given to perching on trees; 
and I noticed three that were in the habit of taking up their 
position on the same bough every day at about the same hour, 
probably awaiting the falling of the tide. They are, I think, 
early breeders. In a small cavern on the western face of the 
east side of the Baie du Cap, I saw several, and, from their man- 
ner, I am certain that they either had nests or were about to 
build. I observed one which had its back of a dark ash-brown ; 
I had no gun with me at the time, and the individual never 
showed itself again. 


TCHITREA BORBONICA. (Hartl. Z. c. p. 46.) Cog-du-bois, Coq- 
marron. . 

A few seen, but’ not as many as the nature of the country 
would have led me to expect. 


HYPSIPETES OLIVACEA. (Hartl. l e. p.44.) Merle. 

A few in the forests; but 1 only saw them one day. They 
seem to be entirely arboreal and frugivorous. The gizzards of 
two that I examined contained berries. They are very stupid 
birds, and by simply squeaking, in the manner that one would 
to attract a Jay or a Magpie, one causes three or four to make 
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their appearance, settling on a bough, close above the intruder, 
holding their heads on one side, and giving their tails a curious 
lateral jerk, uttering at the same time an indescribable sort of 
“ quok,” much like the croak of a Song Thrush when it has young. 
Besides this, they have, I know, a low whistle; and I heard some 
bird singing, nearly m the same key, a low inward song, as Red- 
wings do in the spring before they leave England, which I think 
must have proceeded from a Merle. If it did not, it must have 
been the performance of some bird I do not yet know, as I can 
hardly expect Oxynotus ferrugineus to possess any great musical 
powers. 


ZOSTEROPS CHLORONOTUS. (Hartl. l.c. p. 41.) 

I saw a pair on the hills at St. Martin, and two more pairs 
very near Souillac. They therefore do not, as I once supposed. 
remain only on the very high land. The only note I have heard 
them utter is a short impatient “‘tic-tic.” At Bourbon (Réunion) 
there is a bird called Tectec, probably the same as this. 


FoupIA MADAGASCARIENSIS. (Hartl. /.c. p. 55.) Cardinal. 

As common at Savanne as in other parts of the island. The 
males appeared either to have completed their red plumage, or 
to be in a fair way of doing so. 


FouDIA ERYTHROCEPHALA. (Hartl. J. c. p. 55.) 

Not so abundant at Savanne as the preceding species. The 
cocks had assumed the nuptial dress. Their note resembles that 
of Zosterops chloronotus, and both birds are, I believe, here called 
by the same name, Zozo (1. e. Oiseau) Banane, perhaps for this 
reason. 

EsTRELDA ASTRILD. (Hartl. l. c. p. 56.) Bengali. 

Perhaps not so common as near Port Louis. 


CRITHAGRA CHRYSOPYGA. (Hartl. /.c.p.57.) Serin-du-pays. 

Very common along the shore, and wherever Filao-trees are 
to be found. The song is something between the Linnet’s and 
a Siskin's. 

CRITHAGRA CANICOLLIS. (Hartl. l.c. p.57.) Serin-du-cap. 

At Jacoté this bird is extremely abundant: at St. Martin it 
was comparatively scarce, and 1 only saw one or two flying over. 
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At the former place, which belongs to Mr. Telfair (a relative 
of him of Dodo celebrity), the house is surrounded by a grove of 
Filao-trees, and a perpetual concert was kept up by these birds. 
The song is not unlike that of a tame Canary, but not so loud, 
and the notes are sweeter. They were just beginning to build, 
as I saw one flying with a feather in its mouth, but I was unable 
to watch where it went. Mr. Telfair took me to see, as he said, 
10,000,000 birds of all sorts in one field! Though this was a 
slight exaggeration, there were certainly a good few—perhaps as 
many as I ever before saw at once. The piece of land was in 
“ plant-canes,” and very foul with a species of Groundsel, then 
in seed, which was probably the cause of the multitude. The 
Serin-du-cap was perhaps the most numerous; but there were 
thousands of Serins-du-pays, Cardinals, Bengalis, the Small Green 
Parrakeets, and Tourterelles, which were flying round on all sides 
as thickly as Sparrows, Finches, and Buntings in a farm-yard at 
home in winter-time. I wished I had had with me some of 
the people who say there are no birds in Mauritius! 


ACRIDOTHERES TRISTIS. (Hartl. Z c. pp. 54 & 87.) Martin. 

As plentiful there as elsewhere. Thousands roost in a grove 
of shrubby trees by the Mer St. Martin. They arrive soon after 
sunset from all parts, in parties of from one to three or four 
pairs, and commencing their chattering, screaming, andwhistling, 
continue it till after dark. Then, too, they are not always 
quiet, as in the middle of the night one fellow would give the 
alarm and the row would become general; perhaps they were 
frightened by a cat, a monkey, or some such beast. In the 
morning, at first break of day, the noise would begin again in 
real earnest, and continue till a few minutes before sunrise, when 
they would depart in small parties as they arrived. Altogether 
they make as much fuss about going to bed and getting up as 
any birds I ever heard. 


. AGAPORNIS CANA. (Hartl. /.c. p.59.) Perruche. 

I saw more in the cane-piece just mentioned than anywhere 
else. Round our camp there were several. They were usually 
flying about the Filaos, from one tree to another, chirping and 
whistling, and settling four or five together in a heap on the 
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same bough, where they would begin to squabble and fight until 
one lost his hold, when they would all start off again to repeat 
the operation on another bough. They fly very fast and straight. 
I was unable to make out anything of their breeding time or 
locality, but from the appearance of two I dissected, the former 
could not be very far distant. 


GEOPELIA STRIATA. (Hartl. Z. e. p.67.) Tourterelle. 

Of this little Tourterelle there are plenty in Savanne. On the 
5th of October I found a nest containing two eggs, on the top of 
a large tuft of grass which was laid by the wind. The nest was 
perhaps larger and more neatly put together than Doves’ nests 
usually are. 


In Grande Savanne, both going and returning, I saw several 
Doves of what I supposed are called Tourterelles de Batavie. 
They are larger than the last species; but I could not get one. 


FRANCOLINUS MADAGASCARIENSIS. (Hartl. /.c. p.69.) Pintade. 

These birds are tolerably common about St. Martin. Alto- 
gether I think we saw about nineteen brace, of which we killed 
fourteen, They lie very close, and in good covert will almost 
allow themselves to be trodden on before rising, but on bare 
ground they run for a considerable distance. They were gene- 
rally in pairs, though on two occasions we put up three together ; 
but from their habits it is not always easy to find the second 
bird, when one has been flushed. They appear to keep in the 
bushes and canes during the heat of the day, and to come out 
night and morning to feed in the barren places and fallows. 
The call of the male is a regular crow— Kercuck, kercuck, ker- 
kärr.” They seldom fly more than a couple of hundred yards, 
and with about the speed of a badly-grown Pheasant in Septem- 
ber, so that, if the nature of the ground will allow, they can be 
nearly always marked down. With a good brace of pointers, I 
think twenty brace might easily be killed in a day on that 
ground: we had only one old dog, and did not take much 
trouble about it ; but one day, in four hours’ shooting (two in the 
morning and two in the afternoon), we killed six brace and a 


half. 
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FRANCOLINUS PONTICERIANUS. (Hartl. l. c. p. 69.) Perdrix 

rouge. 

jf, Not nearly so common at St. Martin as the preceding. They 

j ~ seem to prefer the neighbourhood of cane-fields rather than grass 
and brush-wood. I only saw a pair, and had but one shot, 
killing the bird. On the wing they are a much stronger bird 
than the Pintadé. The call of the male sounds like “ Térra- 
cotta, térra-cotta.” They are said to keep in coveys of five or 
six, to run very much before dogs, and to perch. 


SYNECUS SINENSIS. (Hartl. l. c. p. 71.) 

Not very numerous; they stick as close as possible under a 
4" dog’s nose, and will allow you to pull away the grass and dis- 
cover perhaps four or five sitting all together before they rise. 
They seldom fly more than eighty or a hundred yards, and 
though marked down, it is very difficult to find them again. 


EUR 


/ GALLINULA PYRRHORRHOA, A. Newton*. (G. chloropus, Hartl. 
l.c. p. 81.) Poule d’eau. 

I beard several birds in the rushes at Jacoté, which I was told 

were Poules d’eau; but the note was different from that of the 

European Water-hen; in fact, I am quite sure that the example 


I sent home in the last lot was of a species distinct from G. 
chloropus. 


BUTORIDES ATRICAPILLA. (Hartl. l.c. p. 75.) Gasse. 

All along this coast this small Heron is very common. At 
St. Martin, by the side of the lake, there is a scrubby wood, 
consisting chiefly of high bushes, growing very like tall haw- 
thorns, with here and there a tree, but not exceeding thirty feet 
inaltitude. Here is a great resort for this species, and five or six 
pairs perhaps seem to look upon it as their home. I found two 
nests—one with two young ones nearly ready to fly, the other 
with two eggs nearly ready to hatch. In habits, general ap- 
pearance, and note, particularly the latter, these birds greatly 
resemble the West Indian Butorides brunnescens (Gundlach), 


* This is the species mentioned in our January Number (* Ibis,’ ii. 
y p. 116), and since described by Mr. Alfred Newton at the Meeting of the 
Zoological Society, January 8, 1861 (P. Z. S. 1861, p. 18), under the above 


name.—Ep. 
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excepting that I have not seen them feeding away from the 
water. The gizzards of two that I examined contained remains 
of mollusks. 


Numenivus PHAOPUS. (Hartl. l. e. p.77.) Corbijeu. 

As the tide ebbs, flocks of from five to twenty Whimbrels 
come and feed on the mud. They are very wild—so much so, 
that I only succeeded in getting one specimen. At high water 
they appear to retire inland ; and I put some off a piece of turned- 
out cane which had been eaten close by cattle. The bird I 
shot was in very fresh plumage, having apparently but very 
recently moulted—indeed its pen-feathers were not half-grown. 
I saw them at Flat Island in March, and in October I was told 
they had only just made their appearance at Savanne, and that 
they stayed but a short time. However, I found some at Can- 
noneer’s Point, on the north-west of the island, the last week in 
January or first in February of this year (1861), and I heard of 
one having been killed on the 21st of April, and large flocks 
seen, so that at any rate they must remain here during the 
whole of our summer. 


ToTANUS Wh 

On the 27th of September, by the side of the Mer St. Martin, 
I saw a large Sandpiper, about the size of a Greenshank. It was 
very wild, and I could not get within a hundred yards of it. I 
saw it again two or three days after, and with no better success. 


TRINGOIDES HYPOLEUCUS (?). (Hartl. /.c. p. 78.) 

The same day that I first saw the last-mentioned species, I 
had a shot at one of two birds, to my mind exactly our Common 
Sandpiper. This was at St. Martin. On the 7th of October, I 
saw one of apparently the same species at Jacoté, but I had no 
gun. I have also seen them in the vicinity of Port Louis. 


PHAETON FLAVIROSTRIS. (Hartl. l. c. p. 86.) Paille-en-queue. 
A few are to be seen about Savanne; but there are hardly 
rocks enough to afford breeding-places for many. I think a good 
number breed in the woods about Curepipe, on the tops of the 
parasitical ferns which grow on the trees: these great bunches 
of fern form one of the most characteristic features of a Mauri- 


